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"Concerning the Origin and the Mnemonic Nature of the Affective 
Tendencies," "What Is Conscience?" "Religious Phenomena," "His- 
toric Materialism," and " Socialism." 

In this great variety of material the author has pursued substantially 
the same course, that of examining the principal theories in an endeavor 
to present, as far as possible in one synthesis, all the essential features 
and to do it "with all the objective serenity of which we are capable." 

Whatever may be the degree of divergence of opinion from the con- 
clusions reached, the method is one of great value and one which will 
commend itself to all serious students. 

J. P. LlCHTENBERGER 

University of Pennsylvania 



The Science of Human Behavior. By Maurice Parmelee. New 
York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 424. 

Using the term "behavior" as meaning the objective and external 
physiological movements and activities of living beings, Mr. Parmelee 
has undertaken to present the bases for behavior that are to be discovered 
in anatomical, physiological, and psychic facts. The work is primarily 
critical instead of constructive, although in several places the author has 
advanced independent definitions and viewpoints. The reviewer is not 
qualified to pass judgment on the strictly biological and neurological 
discussion but has viewed it entirely from the sociologist's standpoint. 

After the introductory chapter the physico-chemical character of 
organic matter is discussed. This is followed by "a brief survey of 
organic evolution showing how the structural forms and physiological 
processes which condition behavior have evolved and what forces are at 
work in the animal world such as heredity, variation, selection, etc." 
The next two chapters deal with the behavior of animals without a 
nervous system and the evolution of the behavior of higher animals. 
Then follows an account of the evolution of the nervous system, the 
nature of instinct, and a discussion of the human instincts. This is 
followed by a discussion of consciousness and intelligence, and the book 
closes with an account of the social phenomena of animals and early man. 

The book abounds in quotations and comments on the works of 
various writers on biology and animal behavior. The greater part of the 
first half of the book is based on the works of Jennings, Loeb, and 
Sherrington, and is mainly a condensation of the contributions of these 
authors. The attempt is made to cover such a wide field of biological 
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and neurological research that the author is forced in nearly every chapter 
to complain of the limitations of space. The principal contribution 
made by the author is his definition of instinct (p. 226) which he regards 
as "an inherited combination of reflexes which have been integrated by 
the central nervous system so as to cause an external activity of the 
organism which usually characterizes a whole species and is usually 
adaptive." 

In the part that deals with social phenomena (less than one-fourth of 
the book) the greater amount of attention is given to the activities of 
insect societies and vertebrates below man. 

The work is an excellent review and condensation of the literature of 
biology, neurology, and recent psychology which bears on the nature and 
evolution of the behavior of living beings. The title, however, is some- 
what misleading unless the intention expressed in the preface is carried 
out. The author there expresses his purpose of presenting a series of 
works dealing with the evolution of human culture. And this volume 
may be regarded as the basis for such a series. Moreover, the subtitle, 
"Biological and Psychological Foundations," gives some such an implica- 
tion. This volume, however, can hardly claim in itself to constitute a 
science of human behavior, since it deals almost exclusively (except in the 
chapters on human instincts, consciousness, and intelligence — about a 
fourth of the book) with lower animal life. That it does furnish a good 
biological and neurological introduction to the study of human behavior 
is beyond question. And its merit lies in its careful condensation and 
criticism of the literature that has been accumulating in recent years in 
these fields. 

The two points of view that predominate throughout the book are: 
(1) The evolutionary series is continuous, and, while at different points 
in the development the change has become great enough to call for differ- 
ent terms to describe the processes, nevertheless all the higher forms of 
psychic manifestations are but a part in a gradually developing but 
unitary scheme. Lines of demarkation between different animal types in 
the evolutionary series, including that between man and his nearest 
relatives, are more or less arbitrary. (2) Behavior is caused by the 
operation of external forces and the evolution of behavior and the struc- 
ture on which it depends are the result of the operation of these external 
influences. This leads to a mechanical and objective conception of all 
behavior, including the psychic. In various places the author carries 
this viewpoint very near if not completely over to an assumption of 
materialistic monism. With these two points of view goes the frequent 
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emphasis on the fact that scientifically we have no basis for postulating 
any teleogical element in the evolutionary process. While there is 
nothing new in these three points, the emphasis and support they receive 
are valuable in establishing a point of view for beginning the study of 
human activities. 

Cecil C. North 
DePauw University 



La culture morale aux divers degrts de I'enseignment public. Par 

Arthur Bauer, Professor Honoraire de Philosophic, Membre 

de la Soci6t6 de Sociologie de Paris. Ouvrage couronn6 par 

rinstitut, avec extraits du rapport de M. Gabriel Compayre. 

Paris: M. Giard et E. Briere, libraires-editeurs. 1913. Pp. 

261+24. 

The question of the hour in France, according to M. Bauer, has been 

formulated by the Academy of Moral and Political Science as "What 

place should ethics hold in the different stages of public instruction?" 

implying "in order that French democracy, with reason and liberty, may 

not die." To this question the author presents an answer which he 

hopes to have adopted by the schools of the nation. It is thus avowedly 

a study for practical ends of the actual conditions in France, not at all 

a system of moral education for general application. Its three sections 

consider in turn primary, secondary and higher education, with special 

chapters, on boys' and girls' schools and with forewords and conclusions 

on general educational problems, such as the needs of the modern state, 

the effect of feminism, etc. It is not a handbook for teachers of ethics, 

but rather an exposition of general principles and methods illustrated by 

special cases. 

Fundamental to any system of moral training, M. Bauer points out, 
are true conceptions of its object, of the nature of a democracy, and of 
the men and women who are to form it. Equality and liberty must be 
developed and to this end the people must have virtue and a sense of 
duty, they must be obedient to law and exercise trained wills. Educa- 
tion aims to develop such qualities and to fit the scholars for their func- 
tions in life. 

The school has the last word in matters of conduct and discipline 
rather than the home, since the former has the large, social point of view, 
while the latter is too often narrow of vision and swayed by personal 
feeling. Upon the school rest the broad duty of developing the citizen. 



